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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT 

To  the  Board  of  (\)m»n’ssi,oners  of  the  South  (’arolina  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind'. 

(Tentlenien : I have  the  honor  to  present  to  yon  the  ninety- 

fourth  annual  rei^ort  of  the  South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  I^lind.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  school  will  be 
one  hundred  years  old  on  .January  ‘2:2nd,  1!)4!).  The  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  is  the  oldest  school  in  Spartanbnr"  Comi- 
ty having  been  founded  two  years  before  Wolford  College.  The 
])ast  year  brought  forth  many  serious  problems  and  circum- 
stances due  to  the  fact  that  onr  country  is  now  at  war.  But  on 
the  whole,  we  feel  that  substantial  progress  has  been  made  at  the 
school.  Certain  phases  of  the  work  were  'weakened  due  to  the 
loss  of  kev  men  bnt  the  educational  program,  wdiich  after  all  is 
the  real  school,  has  made  splendid  progress. 

Briefly  stated,  onr  work  at  Cedar  Spring  is  to  take  the  small 
six  year  old  deaf  or  blind  children  who  come  to  ns  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  school  year  and  to  educate  them  and  retnrn  them  to 
society  as  well  adjusted,  nsefnl  and  happy  members.  All  too 
often,  these  are  children  with  backgrounds  which  must  be  studied 
and  understood  before  their  educational  program  can  be  plotted. 
Each  is  an  individual  and  must  be  treated  as  such.  To  treat  all 
deaf  children  or  all  blind  children,  who  come  in  any  given  year, 
as  a group  is  an  inexcnsal)le  mistake  in  the  light  of  present  day 
educational  methods.  As  early  as  is  possible,  mental  tests  are 
given  to  indicate  the  mental  material  with  which  we  are  to  work. 
If  the  intelligence  (piotent  falls  too  low  or  if  there  are  emotional 
or  behavioristic  problems  the  State  psychiatrist  is  called  in  for 
considtation  and  advice.  All  childi'en  are  carefnlly  checked  by 
the  school  Phy.s.ician,  the  Otologist  and  ( )i)hthalmologist  and  the 
Dentist.  Everything  is  done  to  obtain  maximnm  physical  ef- 
ficiency. If  operations  or  corrective  measures  are  indicated,  this 
is  arranged  and  taken  care  of  after  j)roper  considtation  with  the 
parents.  When  we  know  onr  child  s background,  his  mental 
ability  and  his  physical  self,  we  are  in  a position  to  outline  and 
proceed  with  his  educational  program.  With  both  the  blind  and 
the  deaf  child  this  program  involves  among  many  other  things 
carefnl  guidance,  proper  reading  habits,  a complete  testing  pro- 
gram, an  opportunity  for  social  and  religions  gro’wth,  and  an 
eternal  checking  by  a progressive  teacher  and  principal  to  see 
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that  tlu'  ediic-ational  program  Hts  the  ehihl  ami  to  see  that  tlie 
child  is  adjusting  himself  normally  and  makin*r  such  progress 
as  can  he  reasonal)ly  expected.  Fhere  is  one  moi'e  thiiiir  of  vital 
importance,  the  fosterin*r  of  an  atmosphere  of  mntnal  confidence 
between  the  school  and  the  parents  of  all  children.  This  must  he 
carefnlly  planned  and  every  memher  of  the  school  stall'  must  seek 
op|)ortnnities  to  know  and  <rain  the  confitlence  of  the  ])urents. 

I wish  to  stress  the  imi)ortance  of  certain  studies  and  experi- 
ments which  have  been  made  diirin<r  the  year  in  both  the  Blind 
and  Deaf  I)e])artments.  For  too  lon^  in  both  professions  we 
have  ha.sed  our  educational  program  on  opinion  rather  than  fact. 
.Miss  Walker's  C’ritical  .">tndy  of  Progress  Based  on  Intelligence 
and  Achievement  Testing  (blind  children)  and  Miss  I'tley's 
Comparative  .Vnalysis  of  the  Results  of  Testinir  of  Individual 
Hearing  Aids  ( deaf  c-hildren  ) <rive  ns  factual  information.  This 
detinite  information  will  he  the  basis  for  future  chan«res,  study 
and  procedure.  1 also  wish  to  take  this  opi)ortnnity  to  conjrratu- 
late  Miss  Utley  and  the  fine  ^ronp  of  clinicians  who  worked  with 
her  on  the  s|)lendid  Ileariiyu’  and  Speech  (Minic  at  the  Sonthside 
Flementary  School  in  Spartanburg. 

We  are  ha])i)y  to  report  continuation  of  the  s])lendid  classroom 
work  in  both  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  the  school  for  the  blind. 
4'hree  members  of  the  faculty  were  lost  during;  the  year  but  we 
were  able  to  lill  their  jjlaces  with  coini)etent  teachers,  d'he  hear- 
iiicf  aid  program  was  etdartred  by  the  addition  of  two  ^rouj)  in- 
struments and  the  loan  of  ten  individual  aids  by  the  Acousticon 
Com|)any.  This  work  is  ex])andinc'  i-apidly  and  we  are  greatly 
plea.sed  with  it.  The  t(‘stin^  program  in  both  schools  is  very 
comi)lete.  .Miss  Utley  has  continued  her  testin<r  of  all  new  chil- 
dren on  the  (trace  .Vrthui'  Performance  Scale,  the  Chicago  Xon- 
\’erbal  and,  at  a later  date,  the  (ioochmou^h  te.st.  She  is  con- 
tinuing a definite  ])ro<rram  of  administering  achievement  tests. 
In  the  school  for  the  blind  the  llayes-Binet  test  is  used  with 
smaller  children.  'I'he  Wechsler- Bellevue  test  is  used  with  all 
children  fourteen  or  ov(‘r.  I'he  .Stanfoial  Achievement  test  isjjfiven 
twice  a year  in  both  the  inteiniediate  and  advanced  forms.  'I'he 
Sones-I lariy  Ili^h  vSchool  Achievement  Test  is  administered  to 
hi<rh  school  grades.  The  schools  are  now  showing  the  results  of 
this  program  and  we  find  our  children  better  jrraded  and  making 
better  progress.  The  definite  speech  ])ro^ram  introduced  last 
year  is  also  prodiicinc:  very  satisfactory  results.  Elsewhere  in 
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this  report  complete  information  on  this  work  is  available.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  the  fact  that  a group  of  nine  blind  children 
from  the  primary  department  were  given  speech  correction  for 
minor  articnlatory  disorders  and  infantile  speech.  The  addition 
of  a Perkins'  trained  teacher,  for  the  beginning  classes  in  the 
school  for  the  blind,  has  produced  splendid  re.sidts.  Here,  as  in 
all  other  classes  in  this  department,  only  progressive  methods 
based  on  the  most  up-to-date  educational  thought  are  in  use. 

At  the  commencement  exercises,  diplomas  were  presented  to 
eight  graduates.  These  graduates  are  as  follows: 

Jason  Ammons  (deaf).  Hartsville.  S.  C. 

Ciwendolvn  Berry  (deaf),  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Alfred  Garrick  (deaf),  Norway,  S.  C. 

Lloyd  Ligon  (deaf),  Chester,  S.  C. 

Tom  Ligon  (deaf),  Chester,  S.  C. 

Frances  Crawford  (blind),  Duncan.  S.  C. 

Frontis  Lown  (blind).  Lexington.  S.  C. 

Marshall  Tucker  (blind),  Ridgeville,  S.  C. 

Certificates  were  given  to  the  following: 

Franklin  Grainger  (deaf).  Loris,  S.  C. 

Mildred  Hair  (deaf),  AVedgefield,  S.  C. 

Two  of  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  in  the  school  for 
the  deaf  stood  admittance  examinations  for  Gallaudet  College. 
Both  have  received  notice  that  they  have  passed  these  examina- 
tions and  are  to  be  admitted  next  Fall.  Frontis  Lown.  one  of  the 
graduates  from  the  school  for  the  blind,  has  been  awarded  a 
scholarship  to  Perkins  for  the  coming  year.  He  is  a brilliant 
young  man  and  richly  deserves  this  opportunity  to  continue  his 
education. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  seven  gi’aduates  of  the  school 
attending  college.  Four  from  the  school  for  the  blijid  were  en- 
rolled at  the  University  of  South  Carolina.  They  are  as  follows: 

Mary  Couch.  J.  B.  Clements,  Thomas  Ingram  and  Harley 
IVooten. 

In  June,  Harley  IVooten  received  his  law  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity. 
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Three  of  oiir  ileaf  »rirls  and  boys  are  attendinfj:  riallaudet  Col- 
leire  for  tlie  Deaf  in  Washington.  1).  C.  d'hey  are  as  follows: 

Jewell  Ammons.  (rei'aMine  Hinson,  and  Charles  Pollock. 

Miss  Amnions  received  her  iliploma  last  rinne. 

d'here  were  three  graduates  from  the  Colored  Department: 

Floyd  Anderson  (blind),  Aiken,  S.  C. 

Robert  (ioodman  (blind),  Wapener,  S.  C. 

Robert  McDowell  (blind),  Camden,  S.  C. 

Floise  Liinn,  a irraduate  of  the  Blind  Deiiartment  of  the  Col- 
ored School  received  her  diploma  from  Benedict  College  in  finne. 

In  the  Industrial  Trades  De|iartment  our  work  was  somewhat 
handica|)ped  by  the  loss  durinjr  the  Christmas  vacation  of  the 
instructors  in  the  Printing  and  M'oodworkin"  Shops.  Mr.  X.  A. 
Brauna«rel,  who  had  tauirht  j)rintin<>:  in  the  school  for  fourteen 
years,  resigned  to  accept  a position  in  the  North  Dakota  School 
for  the  Deaf.  Mr.  R.  M.  Mc.Vdams  was  forced  to  resi<rn  and  re- 
turn home  due  to  the  death  of  his  father.  In  both  of  these  shops 
it  was  impossible  to  secure  competent  instructors  foi-  the  remain- 
der of  the  .school  year.  However,  it  is  most  <rr!itifvin<r  to  report 
that  the  older  boys  in  each  shop  carried  on  the  work  there  in  a 
very  tine  way.  In  the  liroom  making,  mattress  inakinjJT,  chair 
caneinjr  iind  barber  shop,  ^ood  work  has  been  done,  Mrs.  Hu"h- 
son  (ireen  has  continued  the  decorating  of  rooms  in  the  jrirls’ 
dormitory  and  most  of  them  are  now  very  attractive  and  livable. 
In  addition,  the  living  room  in  the  teachers'  building  and  the 
livin<r  room  in  the  blind  boys'  dormitory  have  been  redecorated 
and  partially  refurnished.  Practical  courses  in  sewin<r  and  do- 
mestic science  are  otl’ered  to  all  jrirls. 

M e wish  to  list  brielly  certain  accomj)lishments  and  happen- 
inj^s  during  the  1041-11)42  .sc1kk)1  year. 

1.  Mr.  'bom  .Vnderson,  the  athlet ic  director,  formed  an  athletic 
association  made  up  of  the  older  <;irls  and  boys  under  the  sujier- 
vision  of  a faculty  committee.  The  object  of  the  as.sociation  was 
to  take  over  in  general  all  athletic  events  of  the  school  and  to 
make  the  ))ro<j:rani  financially  pay  its  own  way.  This  was  ac- 
complished and  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  there  was  a small 
balance  to  the  credit  of  the  association. 

2.  On  February  2r)th,  Miss  Utley  addressed  the  C'olumbia  So- 
ciety for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  on  the  “Program  of  Teaching  the 
Young  Deaf  Child  to  Hear’\  IMiss  Utley  also  spoke  before  a 


class  in  sociology  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina  while  she 
was  in  Columbia. 

3.  The  following  plays  were  presented  during  the  year: 

(1)  The  Master  Key 

(•2)  'Twas  the  Night  Before  Christmas 

(3)  Who  Wins  the  Prize? 

(4)  Stunt  Night. 

4.  On  the  24th  day  of  May,  Camp  Croft  took  over  twenty-five 
and  four  tenths  acres  of  property  belonging  to  the  school.  On 
this  property  was  situated  the  spring  which  for  so  many  years 
has  faithfully  supplied  ns  with  all  or  a part  of  the  water  used  at 
the  school.  In  the  future  our  water  supply  will  come  from  the 
city  of  Spartanburg. 

5.  Dr.  Sam  Lawton,  a former  student  and  now  pastor  of  the 
Cedar  Spring  Baptist  Church,  is  taking  a vital  interest  in  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  blind  girls  and  boys.  Sunday  afternoon  re- 
ligious meetings  were  arranged  and  Dr.  Lawton  and  his  good 
wife  are  seeking  to  know  personally  each  student  in  the  hope  that 
they  can  be  helpful  to  these  young  people.  Dr.  Lawton  expects 
gradually  to  expand  his  work  next  year  as  he  gains  the  confidence 
of  the  students. 

6.  Mr.  Herbert  B.  Smoak  has  continued  his  fine  religious  work 
with  the  deaf  boys  and  girls.  He  comes  once  a month  and 
preaches  in  the  chapel. 

7.  The  school  now  has  hourly  bus  service  to  and  from  Spartan- 
burg. These  buses  go  on  to  Camp  Croft  and  return  by  the  way 
of  the  “back  gate.’’ 

8.  A group  of  approximately  thirty  facult_y  members  and  stu- 
dents took  a course  in  First  Aid  as  arranged  by  the  American 
Bed  Cross.  The  course  was  taught  by  Corporal  Primm  of  Camp 
Croft.  Practically  all  of  those  who  registered  for  the  course  re- 
ceived their  certificates. 

9.  On  the  evening  of  April  30th  a group  of  soldiers  from  Camp 
Croft  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Moisson,  Supervisor  of 
Entertainment,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wilber  el.  Fox,  Special 
Service  Officer,  presented  an  hour  of  varied  and  excellent  enter- 
tainment for  the  children  at  the  school. 

10.  Private  Neil  Caputo,  professional  tap  dancer  from  Camp 
Croft,  who  was  a member  of  the  group  referred  to  above,  became 
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interested  in  a ‘rmiip  of  onr  children  and  arranged  to  ^ive  them 
tap  dancing  lessons  for  a number  of  weeks.  The  chihlren  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  this  tap  dancing  and  the  school  is  very  grateful 
to  Private  Capiito  for  his  interest. 

11.  The  heantifnl  and  elaborate  May  Day  program  was  pre- 
sented by  a committee  of  teachers  headed  by  Mrs.  Loree  Godshall. 

12.  Students  of  music  at  the  sc1um)1  were  fortunate  enough  to 
receive  tickets  to  most  of  the  fine  musical  entertainment  which 
Spartanburg  oifers.  We  appreciate  so  much  the  Hue  thoughtful- 
ne.ss  of  our  friends  in  the  city  in  ari-anging  for  these  tickets. 

13.  As  has  been  his  custom  for  a number  of  years,  Mi\  Charles 
E.  Hand  of  S[)ai’tanl)urg  sent  a large  number  of  beautiful  (dirist- 
mas  cards  to  l)e  distributed  among  the  children  at  the  school.  Mr. 
Hand  is  always  interested  in  us  and  during  the  year  always  shows 
this  interest  in  many  ways. 

14.  During  the  Thanksgiving  holidays  the  Lions  Club  of  Spar- 
tanburg headed  by  Mr.  K.  II.  Haer  and  Mr.  Harry  lladen  took 
all  of  the  fifty  chihb’cn  who  remained  at  the  school  to  a movie 
and  then  gave  them  ice  cream.  On  the  night  before  the  children 
went  home  for  their  Christmas  vacation,  the  Lions  gave  them 
their  usual  Christmas  tree.  A large  group  of  Lions  were  at  the 
school  including  Mr.  d.  C.  Hrodie,  President  of  the  ('bib.  and  Mr. 
dark  Oentry.  Chairman  of  the  C'ommittee  in  charge  of  the  party. 
Words  are  inadeipiate  to  e.xpress  the  real  joy  and  ha])[)iness  which 
come  each  yeai-  with  this  ('hristmas  tree.  One  must  be  present 
to  understand  the  real  meaning  of  this  occasion  to  the  children 
and  to  the  members  of  the  Lions  C'lub. 

The  health  of  the  children  during  the  j)ast  year  was  excellent. 
There  was  less  sickne.ss  than  we  have  had  for  a number  of  years. 
Dr.  I).  Le.sesne  Smith,  who  for  almost  thirty  years  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  infirmary,  continued  to  stre.ss  preventative  mea.s- 
ures.  Dr.  Kuskin  (}.  Anderson  our  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat 
specialist  did  twenty-six  tonsillectomies  and  adenoidectomies  dur- 
ing the  year.  He  saw  each  child  in  the  school  and  carefully  took 
care  of  all  indicated  woi-k.  .Vs  usual  Dr.  Curtis  (ientiT,  the  den- 
tist. saw  tach  child  at  least  twice.  'I'his  work  has  been  going  on 
for  years  now  and  the  teeth  of  our  children  are  in  excellent  con- 
dition. 

I wish  to  jiresent  for  your  approval  as  a part  of  my  report  (1) 
a brief  rei>ort  of  certain  interesting  work  done  by  Miss  .lean  L. 
T tley  (2)  the  I’eport  of  the  Director  of  the  .Music  Dei)artment 
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(3)  i\  study  made  by  Miss  Louisa  MbdUer  in  the  Blind  Depart- 
ment of  the  school. 

Report  on  Ilearlnp  <tn<l  Speech  CJinie — Sfiu/i/  on  the  I'eHtinp 
of  I ndi  ri(J  iKil  lleorhni  A'xJh — I titeirx/eixe  Te>^tin<i  of  Deaf 
Children — .1//  under  the  direction  of  J//.s‘,s-  Jef/n  L.  f tle\,  Snper- 
ririuf/  Teacher. 

A speech  and  hearing  clinic  was  held  at  the  Sonthside  Ele- 
mentary School  in  Spartanburg  beginning  in  December.  1941  and 
ending  in  May,  1942.  There  were  SKI  group  audiometric  tests 
given.  543  children  were  given  speech  test  and  T23  of  these  were 
referred  to  the  clinic.  Those  referred  to  the  clinic  were  grouped 
as  follows: 


Voice  2G 

Lisping  29 

Oral  Inactivity  51 

6 3'ear-olds  12 

7 vear-olds  16 

8 vear-olds  9 

9 vear-olds  2 

10  year-olds  4 

11  vear-olds  - 1 

12  year-olds  5 

14  vear-olds  2 

Stutterers  5 

Cleft  Palate  - 1 

Maladjusted  Personality  1 

Accent  4 

Reading  Disabilitv  6 


Dr.  D.  L.  Smith,  Sr.,  Dr.  George  Dean  Johnson,  Dr.  Ruskin 
Anderson,  and  Dr.  Curtis  Gentiw  acted  as  the  medical  staff  for 
the  clinic  and  all  cases  of  a pathological  nature  were  referred 
to  them.  Every  Wednesday  afternoon  Miss  Utley  and  a group 
of  our  teachers  took  the  children  who  were  referred  to  the  clinic 
for  corrective  measures.  Interviews  were  held  with  all  the 
parents  who  were  interested  enough  to  come  and  suggestions  were 
made  to  these  parents.  Both  the  parents  and  the  teachers  in  the 
school  cooperated  in  a splendid  way.  Miss  Utley  felt  that  the 
results  of  the  clinic  were  very  gratifying.  A number  of  the 
children  Avere  completely  rehabilitated  and  many  others  shoAved 
definite  improvement.  In  addition  to  this  Ave  hope  that  Ave  haAe 
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stimulated  thought  in  rejranl  to  the  vital  need  for  work  of  this 
kind  in  South  Carolina. 


Miss  Utley  and  Miss  Marion  (loehel  made  a comparative  anal- 
ysis of  the  results  of  testinir  imlividiial  heariuir  aids  in  the  school, 
(’ertain  interestinir  e.xcerpts  from  this  .study  follow: 

“Educators  of  the  deaf  have  come  to  realize  in  the  ]>ast  few 
yeai*s  the  im])ortance  of  the  hearin<j  aid  in  the  education  of  the 
deaf  child.  However,  the  absence  in  the  literature  of  practical 
research  with  individual  aids  is  (|uite  conspicuous.  For  this 
reason,  a careful  analysis  of  the  usability  of  individual  aids  with 
children  in  a s(“hool  for  the  deaf  has  been  attempted.  In  con- 
ti’ast  to  the  scarcity  of  constructive  criticism  alonjr  this  line,  there 
is  a i)re])omlerance  of  material  to  be  found  disconrajiin*;  the  use 
of  such  aids  with  children.  However,  after  cai’efid  consider- 
ation of  such  objections,  it  has  l)een  found  that  the  advantages  of 
individual  aids  ^rreatly  over-shadow  the  disadvantages.  It  is 
recognized  in  this  school  as  well  as  in  many  others  that  any  res- 
iduum of  hearing  must  be  used.  The  <rroup  aid  is  one  answer  to 
this  j)roblem.  It  is  economical,  as  well  as  jiowerful.  Yet.  it  can 
only  be  used  when  the  children  are  in  the  classroom.  The  indi- 
vidual aid  is  the  other  answer.  In  order  that  children  be  j)re- 
pared  for  participation  in  life  outside  the  school — a society  made 
up  for  tlie  most  j)art  of  heai’in”;  peo])le — the  individual  aid  seems 
the  logical  means  of  adjustment. 

An  exhaustive  study  was  undertaken  to  obtain  a method  of 
ade(iuately  testing  these  instruments,  that  is.  whether  or  not  the 
instruments  were  beneficial  to  the  children  wearing  them  and  if 
so,  how  beneficial.  I'he  ])rocedure  devised  by  Dr.  Robert  AVest, 
Professor  of  SjK'ech  Pathology,  University  of  AVisconsin,  was 
found  to  be  best  suited  to  the  ))roblem. 

Four  types  of  hearin«r  aids  were  u.sed.  In  this  short  report 
only  ”AA’*'  and  “A  ” will  be  referred  to. 

The  ‘*A  aid  benefits  most  of  the  individuals  in  this  study  at 
1024.  At  oPJ  and  “JO-IS  the  benefit  is  significant.  The  frecpiency 
40!)(‘)  is  least  benefitted  by  the  “A  " aid,  aside  from  8102  where  no 
pain  is  recorded  for  the  proup.  I'he  “A'”  aid  shows  preatest  ben- 
efit for  tho.se  fre(|uencies  within  the  speech  ranpe.  Finally,  the 
“A  " aid,  in  twenty-one  cases  in  a school  for  the  deaf,  benefits  the 
proup  with  an  averape  of  14%. 
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In  the  eight  cases  tested  with  the  ‘‘IV”  aid,  this  aid  benefits  the 
children  most  at  1024  and  2048.  The  average  benefit  for  the 
group  is  7%. 

In  the  eight  cases  tested  using  both  the  “W"  and  “Y”  aids,  the 
“4  shows  an  apprecial)le  gain  over  the  “W”  within  the  S])eech 
range.  In  the  case  of  each  fre(iuency  (disregarding  8102)  the 
grouj)  is  benelited  more  by  the  ‘‘Y”  aid.  The  latter  aid  benefits 
the  individuals  from  2%  to  15%  over  the  “W"’  aid. 

AVhen  the  twenty-one  cases  are  divided  into  four  different 
groups  according  to  percentage  of  lo.ss  for  sj^eech,  those  with  the 
most  hearing  are  shown  to  benefit  on  all  fre(]uencies ; the  next 
group  possessing  slightly  greater  percentage  of  loss  for  speech  is 
benefited  on  all  freipiencies  that  can  be  calculated  except  1024, 
while  8102  is  ‘“out".  The  third  group  shows  the  most  benefit  of 
all  groups  on  128.  250,  512,  1024,  and  2048.  The  frequencies  4000 
and  8102  are  ‘‘out".  Group  IV  shows  more  benefit  than  either 
Group  I or  II  on  all  frecpiencies  through  1024.  The  highest  fre- 
quencies, 4000  and  8102  are  “out". 

Some  hearing  aid  companies  are  willing  to  cooperate  with 
educational  institutions.  They  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
their  instruments  are  being  subjected  to  rigid  competitive 
measures.  They  are  willing  to  withstand  these  measures  in  order 
that  they  can  derive  benefit  from  the  results  of  their  instruments 
used  by  children  in  a school  for  the  deaf,  and  thus  perfect  their 
instruments  so  that  they  will  benefit  more  reliably  the  children 
who  are  preparing  for  adulthood,  a vocational  livelihood,  and  a 
more  normal  life. 

From  the  present  study  it  is  obvious  that  a “deaf"  child  can 
be  properly  fitted  with  the  hearing  aid  most  beneficial  to  his  type 
of  deafness,  and  thus  be  more  adecpiately  prepared  to  compete 
with  normal  hearing  individuals  when  he  leaves  the  school  for  the 
deaf. 

During  the  cour.se  of  this  investigation  it  has  been  gratifying 
to  see  the  psychological  as  well  as  physical  change  that  has  come 
over  these  individuals,  especially  the  "deafe.st"  ones.  They  are 
realizing  for  them.selves  that  they  have  “usable"  hearing.  Their 
whole  outlook  on  life  is  changed.  The  change  in  their  speech  and 
quality  of  voice  can  be  noted  from  the  comi)arison  of  the  Sep- 
tember, 1941  phonographic  recording  with  their  present  speech. 

It  is  more  spontaneous,  and  their  language  is  more  natural. 
They  are  anxious  to  go  to  social  gatherings  such  as  movies. 
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dances,  assemblies.  First  Aid  (dass,  recitals,  ami  the  like  if  they 
can  ’‘wear  the  hearing  aid".  These  are  but  few  of  the  changes 
that  have  been  noticed  by  the  peo])le  outside  of  the  school  as  well 
as  those  within  the  school.  Unless  these  children  had  been  prop- 
erly Htted  with  heai’inii'  aid>.  their  hearing  wonld  have  remained 
’’dormant".  Xatiirally,  in  the  cases  of  the  children  with  the  most 
severe  hearing  loss  the  awareness  to  sound  and  its  meaning  is  a 
slower  ])rocess.  However,  if  there  is  any  residumn  of  hearing, 
whether  it  is  reached  by  tbe  audiometer  or  not — if  the  hearing  is 
present — it  is  usahU." 


The  summarized  results  as  obtained  from  the  intelligence  test- 
ing of  deaf  children  in  this  school  by  Miss  Jean  L.  Tetley  are  as 
follows: 

In  15)4()-4'J  all  the  children  in  the  South  Carolina  School  for  the 
Deaf  were  given  the  (ii’ace  Aithur  Performance  Scale.  Chi’ono- 
loirical  ages  i-anged  fr<  in  si.\  to  twenty-two.  at  the  time  of  the 
test.  Xo  selection  whatever  was  made  except  as  is  exjilained 
liclow.  ( )ne  hundred,  thii‘ty-two  tests  were  administered  by  the 
writer.  Four  individuals  were  not  included  in  the  final  calcu- 
lations because  they  were  below  tbe  scale,  live  were  not  included 
because  the  tests  were  thought  to  be  unreliable  due  to  tbe  chil- 
dren's physical  conditions.  (I)iti'erent  types  of  paralysis,  neu- 
rological disturbances,  or  seriously  defec’tive  vision  was  pi'esent 
in  each  case.)  Thii’teen  children  were  disregarded  because'  their 
sc’opes  on  the  test  were  fai’  aliove  the  scale  and  due  to  their  ad- 
vanced chronological  ages,  it  was  impossible  to  calculate  the  I.  Q. 
in  any  case.  This  group  contained  some  of  the  smartest  children  ; 
hence,  the  average  1.  (T  might  have  been  higher  if  this  grouj)  of 
children  could  have  been  included.  One  hundred  ten  children 
were  included  in  the  final  analysis.  These  I.  Q."s  ranged  from  54 
to  144.  The  average  I.  tT  for  the  110  children  in  the  South  Car- 
olina School  was  O’i.OO. 

From  the  results  of  the  use  of  the  (Irace  Arthur  Scale  in  the 
South  Carolina  School,  it  is  obvious  that  the  test  is  best  suited 
for  those  cbildren  whose  chronological  ages  fall  between  six  and 
sixteen.  I'his  was  also  the  decision  reached  liy  the  committee 
from  the  Institute  of  Juvenile  Kesearch  when  they  made  a survey 
of  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf  in  IhJl.  AVith  the  exception  of 
one  Chronological  Age  grouj)  (14.1  — 15.0).  made  uj)  of  fewer 
children  than  any  of  the  other  grouj)s,  the  average  I.  Q.  seems 
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to  be  about  “average”  since  all  INIean  I.  Q.'s  found  are  between 
90  and  102. 

Following  the  Grace  Arthur  Performance  Scale  (1941-42)  the 
children  in  the  South  Carolina  School  were  given  the  Chicago 
Xon- Verbal  Examination.  The  pantomime  directions  were  used. 
The  test  was  given  to  small  groups  of  children  to  insure  complete 
understanding  of  directions.  Seventy  children  were  tested. 
Chronological  ages  ranged  from  ten  to  twenty.  Intelligence 
quotients  derived  ranged  from  54  to  142.  The  Mean  I.  Q.  was 
97.51. 


Conclusions 

a.  Intelligence  tests  of  performance  or  non-language  type  are 
suitable  for  use  with  children  in  schools  for  the  deaf. 

b.  Several  schools  for  the  deaf,  both  residential  and  day,  are 
making  use  of  intelligence  tests. 

c.  Considering  the  school  population  as  a whole,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  average  I.  Q.  was  found  to  be  92.09  on  the  Grace 
Arthur  Performance  Scale. 

d.  The  children  in  the  South  Carolina  School  are  of  average 
intelligence  at  each  chronological  age  level  from  six  to  sixteen 
according  to  the  Grace  Arthur  Performance  Scale. 

e.  Consideration  of  ten  studies  done  throughout  the  country 
wherein  performance  scales  were  used,  the  “average  I.  Q.’’  of  deaf 
children  might  be  said  to  be  93.18. 

f.  70  children  in  the  South  Carolina  School  proved  to  have  an 
average  I.  Q.  of  97.51  on  the  Chicago  Non-Verbal. 

g.  Intelligence  tests  used  with  the  deaf  are  distinctly  valuable 
if  complete  under.standing  and  proper  guidance  are  paramount  in 
the  education  of  the  deaf. 

h.  The  deaf  ditfer  from  the  hearing  only  slightly,  if  at  all,  in 
intelligence  as  tested  on  the  Grace  Arthur  Performance  Scale 
and  Chicago  Non-Verbal  Examination. 


KEPOKT  OF  MR.  W.  W.  DONNALD 

M iisic  Director 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  music  department  to  have  students  con- 
sult with  their  parents,  accept  suggestions  from  the  faculty,  and 
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consider  the  j)raeticiil  mlvanta^es  of  courses  offered  before  tle- 
cidinir  definitely  upon  any  juirticular  phase  of  the  work. 

The  usual  courses  in  piano,  violin,  voice,  choral  work,  music 
appreciation  and  piano  tuning  are  offered.  We  do  not  encourage 
students  enrolling  in  too  many  of  these  courses,  both  because  of 
the  time  element,  and  because  it  has  a tendency  to  make  the  work 
nninterestinir  and  imi)racticahle. 

We  have  been  able  this  year  to  j)resent  more  varied  projrrams 
in  cliai)el  since  dividincf  the  deaf  and  l)lind  into  separate  <rrou))s. 
On  Wednestlay  of  each  week,  however,  the  two  departments  have 
united  in  a most  enjoyable  program  under  the  supervision  of  some 
one  of  our  teachers.  'I'he  hearty  co-operation  in  the  music  woi*k 
from  students  of  each  department  has  been  most  ^ratifvin<;  to 
those  res|)onsible  for  the  work. 

The  (da.ss  in  music  appivciat ion  muh'r  .Mr.  Oreen  has  proveil  a 
jxenuine  as.set  to  the  cultural  life  of  the  school.  This  work  is 
especially  interesting,  since  it  not  only  accpiaints  the  pupils  with 
leadinir  musicians,  but  akso  ^ives  an  ai)pi'eciation  of  the  best  in 
music. 

d'he  work  in  the  tuning  department  is  more  ambitious,  since  we 
are  specializing^  not  only  in  timin".  but  in  piano  re[)airin^.  A 
certificate  from  this  department  was  ^iven  to  one  of  its  students 
this  year. 

A number  of  recitals  have  been  presented  throu<2;hout  the  year, 
which  we  hope  have  pi-oved  interesting^  and  helpful.  .V  joint  re- 
cital in  j)iano  and  violin  was  <;iven  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Spi^ener  and  Mr.  (Ireen.  Also  one  in  piano  was  i)resented  in 
which  all  music  students  in  the  main  buildin<>;  took  ])art.  A 
sj)ecial  piano  and  voice  recital  was  ^iven  by  three  of  our  gradu- 
ates, in  which  two  |)ianos  were  u.sed  in  a number  of  the  works 
presented. 

Our  May  day  pro<ri‘am  was  featured  by  attractive  music  selec- 
tions ^iven  by  |)rimary  and  intermediate  <rroups  conducted  by 
Miss  Spifrener. 

M'ith  more  and  better  music  beinjr  printed  in  Braille,  and  with 
our  mechanical  eciuipment  bein^  constantly  imi)roved,  we  trust 
that  a lar<rer  number  of  our  students  may  be  able  in  the  future  to 
apply  our  courses  in  a more  practical  way.  This,  at  least,  shall 
be  our  major  objective  as  we  train  our  i)ui)ils  for  helpful,  useful 
work  in  the  world  of  today. 


^1  Critical  StiuJy  of  Blind  Children’s  Progress  Based  on 
I nfelligence  and  Achievement  Testing 

Ihe  purpose  of  this  study  undertaken  with  the  children  in  the 
Intermediate  Grades  of  the  South  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind 
was  to  determine — 

1.  The  Intellia'ence  Quotient  of  the  in’dividual  child  as  well  as 
the  entire  group. 

•2.  The  relation  of  this  I.  Q.  to  the  educational  achievement  of 
the  individual  as  well  as  the  group. 

3.  The  educational  achievement  as  measured  by  standard  tests. 

4.  The  educational  achievement  of  each  child  in  each  subject 
as  measured  by  standardized  tests. 

5.  The  results  achieved  both  directly  and  indirectly  from  an 
up-to-date  reading  jjrogram  which  has  been  adopted  as  soon  as 
necessary  braille  books  were  available. 

6.  The  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  several  braille  texts 
in  the  school. 

This  study  is  based  on  a group  of  twenty-nine  children  who 
are  now  attending  the  Department  for  the  Blind  of  the  South 
Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  Eight  of  the  chil- 
dren are  girls  and  twenty-one  of  them  are  boys.  In  age  they 
range  from  nine  to  twenty-one  years.  In  no  instance  has  an}^ 
child  attended  the  school  for  more  than  seven  years.  The  boy 
who  is  twenty-one  years  old  did  not  begin  his  education  until  six 
years  ago.  Next  fall,  this  group  of  children  will  begin  their 
work  in  grades  four,  six.  seven,  and  eight.  Ildien  tested  last 
i\Iay  they  were  in  grades  three,  four,  five,  six,  and  seven.  In- 
cluded in  this  study  are  the  records  of  all  children  who  attended 
the  Intermediate  Classes  of  the  school  last  j^ear.  In  no  instance 
has  a child's  record  been  omitted  from  the  study. 

All  of  the  Intelligence  Tests  as  well  as  the  Achievement  Tests 
were  administered  by  one  person  and  from  that  point  of  vie^v 
should  be  very  reliable.  With  children  below  fourteen  years  of 
age  the  Hayes-Binet  Intelligence  Test  for  the  Blind  was  used. 
This  test  was  administered  to  nineteen  children.  With  the  chil- 
dren who  were  fourteen  or  above  the  Wechsler-Bellevne  Adnlt 
Intelligence  Tests  were  used.  This  test  was  administered  to  ten 
of  the  children  in  the  group.  The  following  are  the  results  ob- 
tained from  the  intelligence  testing. 
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Group  I 


Names 

Test 

Grade 

C.  A. 

I.Q. 

C’ 

Hayes-Rinet 

4 

11 

83 

G 

Ilayes-Binet 

4 

12  , 

85 

M 

Ilayes-Binet 

4 

11 

87 

1* 

^^'echsler-ilellevne 

4 

17 

72 

S-1 

Ilayes-Binet 

4 

0 

1*20 

S-L> 

AVechsler- Bellevue 

4 

10 

80 

s-:} 

I layes-Binet 

4 

10 

100 

Wl 

I layes-Binet 

4 

9 

112 

I layes-Binet 

4 

9 

100 

Z 

Ilayes-Binet 

4 

10 

98 

The  highest  intellijrence  (|iiotient 
tlie  lowest  is  7*J.  The  average  for 

in  the  above  <rroup  is  T20  and 
he  entire  jrroup  is  100. 

Group  II 

Names 

Rest 

Grade 

(’.  A. 

I.Q. 

C 

AVechsl  e r-  Be  1 le  V i le 

4 

ir> 

82 

Si 

AVechsler- Bellevue 

4 

10) 

0)3 

St 

Wechsler-Bellevue 

4 

14 

73 

r 

Wechsler- Bellevue 

4 

19 

77 

The  hi^liest  Intelli^rence  Quotient  in  the  above  ^rroup  is 
the  lowest  OT  The  average  is  74. 

82  and 

Group  III 

Names 

Test 

Grade 

C.  .V. 

I.Q. 

E 

Ilayes-Binet 

0 

10 

114 

Go 

Wechsler-Bellevue 

(•) 

15 

91 

Gr 

Ilayes-Binet 

0 

11 

125 

I 

I layes-Binet 

0 

13 

130 

The  highest  Intelligence  Quotient  in  the 
and  the  lowest  01.  The  averajre  is  117. 

al)ove  ‘rroup 

is  130) 

Group  IV 

Names 

Test 

Grade 

C.  A. 

I.Q. 

H 

I layes-Binet 

7 

14 

no 

G 

Wechsler-Bellevue 

7 

21 

111 

W 

1 layes-Binet 

7 

14 

100 

Re 

Wechsler-Bellevue 

7 

10 

8() 

S 

A\'echsler-Bellevue 

7 

20 

99 

'I'he  hijrhest  Intellijrence  Quotient  in  the 
and  the  lowest  iS().  The  averajre  is  10*2. 

above  "roup 

is  111 

IT 


Group  V 


Names 

Test 

Grade 

C.  A. 

I.Q. 

C 

Hayes-Binet 

8 

13 

115 

G 

IVechsler-Bellevue 

8 

IG 

120 

I 

Hayes-Binet 

8 

14 

97 

S 

FIayes-B)inet 

8 

13 

123 

St 

Hayes-Binet 

8 

13 

129 

IV 

Hayes-Binet 

8 

13 

104 

The  highest 

Intelligence  Quotient  in 

the  above  group 

is  129 

and  the  lowest 

is  97.  The  average 

is  115. 

On  May  15  and  IG.  lOd‘2,  the  Stanford  Achievement  tests  were 
given  to  these  same  group  of  29  children.  The  Intermediate 
Form  was  used  with  the  children  in  grades  three  and  four.  The 
advanced  form  with  grades  five,  six,  and  seven.  The  results 
were  as  follows  and  are  based  on  the  norms  for  public  school 
children : 


Group  I 


Names 

Grade 

I.Q. 

C.  A. 

Score 

C 

3 

83 

11 

4.6 

G 

3 

85 

12 

4.3 

M 

3 

87 

11 

4.9 

P 

3 

72 

17 

4.1 

St 

3 

120 

9 

5.3 

Sin 

3 

80 

16 

4.7 

Stu 

3 

100 

10 

4.1 

Mhi 

3 

112 

9 

4.7 

IVo 

3 

100 

9 

4.6 

Z 

3 

98 

10 

4.5 

This 

group  will  begin  work 

in  the  fourth  grade  in 

September, 

1942. 

The  lowest  score  of  the 

group  is 

4.1,  the  highest  score  5.3 

and  the  average  4.G. 

Group 

II 

Names 

Grade 

I.Q. 

C.  A. 

Score 

C 

4 

82 

15 

4.6 

Si 

4 

G3 

16 

4.6 

St 

4 

73 

14 

3.9 

T 

4 

77 

19 

4.9 

This 

group  will  begin  worl 

V as  a special  class  in 

the  fourth 

grade  in  September,  1942.  The  lowest 

score  of  the  , 

group  is  3.9 

and  the  highest  4.9.  The  average  for  the  group  is  4. 

5. 
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Oro^ip  III 


Xames  Grade 

T.  Q. 

C.  A 

Score 

E .") 

114 

i:i 

7.2 

Go  ') 

01 

lo 

Gr 

12:) 

11 

t-f 

< .o 

I .') 

i:i() 

i:i 

t;.o 

The  al)ove  group  will  begin  work  in 

(he  si.xth  gi 

•ade  in  Sep- 

teml)er,  'Fhe  lowe.st  >c‘oi‘e 

7.0  and  the  average  <)..■). 

of  the 

grouj)  is  0.0. 

the  highest 

(h'oup  IV 

Xames  Gi-ade 

I.Q. 

G.  A, 

Score 

B C, 

no 

14 

7.0 

G (*, 

111 

21 

7.2 

K c, 

lO(') 

14 

7.:i 

Ke  r. 

St; 

10 

7.1 

s c. 

00 

20 

7.0 

d'his  group  will  begin  work  in 

the  seventh  grade  in  Septembei', 

11)42.  The  lowest  score  is  7.1, 

the  highest  7.0  and 

the  avei’age 

score  7.4. 

(h'oup  E 

Xames  Grade 

I.Q. 

C.  A. 

Score 

V 7 

llo 

IH 

S.O 

G 7 

120 

10 

8.0 

I 7 

07 

14 

S.O 

S 7 

12:1 

i:i 

7.0 

St  7 

120 

i;i 

0.1 

7 

104 

i:i 

8.7 

'riie  al)()ve  <rrou|)  will  lu'«2:in  tlie  ^rade  in  SopleinlRM’, 

'riu*  highest  scoiv  foi-  tlu>  ^roiij)  is  D.l  and  the  lowest  iS.C). 
The  average  score  is  <S.!). 

It  will  l)e  necessary,  for  tlu>  |)iir])ose  of  (he  study,  to  outline 
very  l)iietly  the  coui’se  of  readinir  which  is  completed  by  all  of 
the  children  in  each  of  the  several  grades,  d'his  list  of  l)ooks  in- 
cludes oidy  the  l>asic  readers  completed  by  the  entire  class.  Siip- 
plementai’v  reading  oi-  additional  readers  completed  by  the  more 
energetic  i)npils  are  not  included  in  the  list.  The  methods  n.sed 
in  teaching  reading  are  those  adajited  from  the  most  up-to-date 
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methods  as  used  in  the  public  schools.  The  following  books 
were  completed  in  each  grade: 

Grade  Th  ■ee 

1.  If  I were  (loing — Alice  and  Jerry  Series. 

2.  The  Wonder  World — New  Silent  Readers. 

3.  Prose  and  Poetry — Third  Year. 

4.  Elson  Basic  Reader — Book  III. 

5.  Near  and  Far — I^nit  Activity  Series. 

6.  Neighbors  and  Helpers — Guidance  in  Reading  Series. 

7.  Children's  Own  Reader — Book  III. 

8.  The  Great  Idea  and  Other  Stories — Children's  Bookshelf. 

9.  Science  Stories — Book  III — Curriculum  Foundation  Series. 

10.  Changes  All  Around  Us — New  Pathways  in  Science. 

Grade  Four 

1.  Facts  and  Fancies — New  Silent  Readers. 

2.  Prose  and  Poetry — Fourth  Year. 

3.  Children's  Own  Reader — Book  IV. 

4.  The  Flephant  Friend — Children’s  Bookshelf. 

5.  Teamwork — New  Citizenship  Readers. 

G.  Our  Farth  and  Sky — New  Pathways  in  Science. 

7.  Some  Animals  and  Their  Homes — A Series  in  Natural 
Science. 

Grade  Fire 

1.  Whys  and  Wherefores — New  Silent  Readers. 

2.  Prose  and  Poetry — Fifth  Year. 

3.  Children's  Own  Reader — Book  V. 

4.  In  a Green  Valle}^ — Children’s  Bookshelf. 

5.  Out  of  Doors — New  Citizenship  Reader. 

G.  The  Farth  and  Life  Upon  It — New  Pathways  in  Science. 

7.  Some  Animal  Neighbors — A Series  in  Natural  Science. 

Grade  Six 

1.  Scouting  Through — New  Silent  Readers. 

2.  Prose  and  Poetry — Sixth  Year. 

3.  Children's  Own  Reader — Book  VI. 

4.  Children's  Bookshelf — Book  VI. 

T).  Makers  of  America — New  Citizenship  Readers. 

G.  Plants  and  Animals — New  Pathways  in  Science. 

7.  From  Sun  to  Farth — A Series  in  Natural  Science. 
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Grade  Sereii 

1.  Pioneer  Trails — Xew  Silent  Keaclers. 

2.  The  Pound  Up — Xew  Silent  Readers. 

3.  Journeys — Prose  and  Poetry. 

4.  Adventures — Prose  and  Poetry. 

r>.  Our  Earth  and  Its  Life — Xew  Pathways  in  Science. 

(•).  (’hildren's  Bookshelf— Hook  VII. 

7.  Children's  Bookshelf— Book  VI II. 

8.  The  Making  of  America — Xew  Citizenship  Readers. 

i).  The  Earth  Then  and  Xow — A Series  in  Xatural  Science. 

It  will  he  noted  that  the  pupils  in  Grades  four,  five  and  si.\ 
did  not  have  enough  modern,  basic  material.  However,  there  will 
he  additional  te.xts  available  in  braille  for  the  year  1042-43  and 
the.se  books  will  greatly  helj)  the  reading  ])rogram. 

In  making  a detailed  study  of  the  results  of  the  achievement 
tests  it  will  be  necessary  to  note  a few  important  facts  which 
have  a direct  bearing  upon  the  results. 

a.  The  time  limits  which  were  used  in  the  achievement  testing 
are  those  suggested  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Hayes  of  Pei’kins  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  his  most  recent  publication. 

b.  The  norms  used  in  each  instance  are  those  u.sed  for  children 
in  public  sc4iools  in  the  same  grade. 

c.  It  is  <iuite  evident  that  in  very  few  instances  is  a [viipil  more 
than  a few  months  behind  oi‘  ahead  of  the  other  membei*s  of 
his  grouj).  Promotion  in  each  grade  depends  chiefly  u[)on  the 
results  of  the  tests.  If  a child  is  as  much  as  ten  months  ahead  of 
his  gnmp,  he  is  placed  with  a higher  group.  This  was  done  in 
three  instances  last  year  and  none  of  the  three  children  experi- 
enced any  ditl’iculty  in  the  more  advanced  group.  Likewise,  if 
a child  fell  behind  his  group  he  was  placed  with  a lower  grouj). 
Ill  the  few  instances  where  the  individual  child  does  not  appear 
to  be  with  the  correct  grouj)  there  is  an  exjilanation  which  aj)j)lies 
only  to  that  individual  child.  After  a careful  study  of  his 
records  and  individual  conferences,  the  teachers  and  j)rincij)al 
have  agreed  that  the  child  is  working  with  the  grouj)  whei’e  he 
will  make  his  mo.st  raj)id  j)rogre.ss.  'I'he  records  included  in  this 
study  are  not  for  the  j)urj)ose  of  comjiaring  the  children  in  this 
school  for  the  blind  with  the  children  in  other  schools  for  the 
blind.  They  are  rather  for  the  j)urj)o.se  of  comj)aring  the  re- 
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suits  achieved  in  this  school  for  the  blind  with  the  results  achieved 
in  i^ublic  schools. 

d.  The  twenty-nine  children  included  in  this  study  do  all  of 
their  own  braille  reading  entirely  with  their  fingers.  In  no  in- 
stance are  they  allowed  to  use  their  eyes.  Sightsaving  classes 
are  not  included  iu  the  study.  In  every  instance,  in  the  lower 
grades  the  child's  reading  average  is  above  his  general  average. 
In  the  upper  grades,  there  are  five  instances  where  the  reading 
average  is  above  the  norm  but  below  the  general  average.  These 
facts  lead  to  the  general  conclusion  that  each  of  the  pupils  te.sted 
is  capable  of  doing  his  own  reading  on  his  own  grade  level. 

The  ten  children  included  in  group  I are  the  only  children  of 
the  twenty-nine  included  in  the  study  who  have  had  enough  up- 
to-date  reading  material  throughout  their  entire  school  life.  The 
average  age  of  this  group,  which  will  be  in  the  fourth  grade  next 
year  is  10.7,  and  their  average  I.  Q.  is  93.  The  average  of  their 
general  achievement  as  measured  by  the  Stanford  Tests  is  4.6 
and  the  average  of  their  reading  achievement  is  5.1.  The  lowest 
individual  reading  average  in  the  group  is  4.4  and  the  highest 
is  5.9.  These  results  show  that,  judged  by  public  school  stand- 
ards, the  group  is  well  }) repared  to  begin  and  complete  its  fourth 
grade  reading. 

Group  II  is  very  interesting  chiefly  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  comjiosed  of  four  mentally  slow  children  whose  average  I.  Q. 
is  74.  These  children  have  completed  about  half  of  the  work  in 
the  fourth  grade  and  should  be  ready  for  the  fifth  grade  in  Sep- 
tember, 1943.  The  average  of  their  general  achievement  is  4.5 
but  their  reading  average  is  4.8.  In  each  individual  case  the 
reading  achievement  is  higher  than  the  general  achievement. 
Such  results  with  this  group  indicate  that  it  is  pos.sible  to  teach 
the  mentally  slow  blind  child  to  read  on  his  own  educational  level 
not  only  for  pleasure  but  also  for  information  and  instruction. 

Group  III  will  begin  the  six  year  of  work  in  September.  1942. 
These  children  have  an  average  I.  Q.  of  117.  Their  general  av- 
erage achievement  is  6.5  and  their  average  reading  achievement 
is  6.6.  These  are  smart  children.  By  compari.son  with  group 
I,  it  must  be  concluded  that  their  reading  achievement  should 
be  higher  than  it  is.  They  will  have  more  and  better  reading 
material  next  year.  It  will  be  quite  interesting  to  have  a final 
check  on  their  progress  in  the  sixth  grade. 


rJroiip  TV  is  composed  of  five  children  ^vith  an  average  C.  A. 
of  IT  and  an  average  T.  Q.  of  10-2.  They  will  he^in  seventh  ^rade 
work  in  Septemher.  1042.  Their  ^'■eneral  achievement  avei'a^re  is 
7.4  and  their  reading  averaire  7.0.  d'hree  children  ont  of  the  five 
in  this  trroiii')  are  older  hoys  who  he^an  school  when  they  were 
10.  13  and  14  yeai's  old  respectively.  They  have  made  avera<re 
progress  from  year  to  year.  However,  they  have  never  had  ade- 
(piate  modern  readin<>f  material.  The  ])ro^i’ess  made  hy  ^ronp 
is  not  as  satisfactory  as  that  made  hy  Group  II  who  have  had 
much  better  basic  te.xts.  Xe.xt  year  ^roup  will  have  ani|)le 
material. 

Groiij)  y is  composed  of  six  children  who.st‘  avth'a^e  ape  is  13.<) 
and  who.se  averapi*  I.  is  lla.  T'hey  will  hepin  their  work  in 
Septemhei*.  1!H2  in  the  eiphth  prade.  Their  peneral  averape 
achievement  of  S.7  is  rather  advanced  hnt  their  readinp  averape 
is  only  S.2.  Oidy  last  year  did  they  have  adetpiale  readinp  ma- 
terial. Apparently,  they  have  not  made  satisfactory  propress 
as  judped  hy  each  of  the  other  pi*oui)s. 

(\ui,  does,  and  should  the  blind  child  make  satisfactory  prop- 
ress in  arithmetic  from  year  to  yeai‘  and  prade  to  prade?  This 
(inestion  has  been  asked  often  and  answered  in  various  ways  many 
of  which  were  based  on  opinion  instead  of  fact.  The  results  ob- 
tained in  this  school  from  the  tests  administered  in  May,  1*442 
are  as  follows: 


.V  verape 

Xoi'in  .Vrithmetic 


Group 

Ave.  C.\. 

Ave.  I.Q. 

for  May 

Score 

I 

10.7 

03 

4.0 

4.0 

II 

15 

74 

4.0 

4.4 

III 

13 

117 

(*).0 

8.0 

IV 

17 

102 

7.0 

0.0 

13.() 

115 

8.0 

8.0 

It  is  (|uite  evident  from  the  above  lest  results  that  the  children 
in  this  school  are  makinp  very  satisfactory  propress  in  their  arith- 
metic. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  faculty  of  this  school  the  si)ellinp  books 
now  in  braille  are  neither  ade(|uate  nor  satisfactory  becau.se  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  based  on  any  standard  word  list.  For  this 
reason  it  was  decided  to  u.se  other  basic  texts  which  have  now 
been  put  into  braille  by  the  teachers. 
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Ihe  results  of  the  spellino-  tests  atlministered  in  May.  1042  are 
as  follows: 


Average 
Xorni  Spelling 


Group 

Av.  (\A. 

Av.  I.Q. 

for  May 

Score 

I 

10.7 

93 

4.0 

5.0 

II 

15 

74 

4.0 

5.5 

III 

13 

117 

0.0 

0.8 

IV 

17 

102 

7.0 

7.0 

13.0 

115 

8.0 

8.9 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  s[)ellers  which  are  now  being  used 
are  entirely  adequate  and  satisfactory.  The  fact  that  the  two 
lower  grades  made  even  better  scores  than  the  two  higher  irrades 
vould  indicate  that  those  grades  that  have  used  only  the  newer 
texts  are  the  ones  who  are  making  the  most  rapid  jirogi’ess. 

A few  deductions  based  on  general  facts  should  be  useful. 
The  average  C.A.  for  the  entire  twenty-nine  children  in  the  group 
is  13.9.  The  average  Intelligence  Quotient  is  100.  The  average 
of  general  achievement  is  0.34  and  the  average  of  reading 
achievement  is  likewise  6.34.  The  entire  group  may  be  separated 
into  two  groups:  (1)  those  who  took  the  Intermediate  test;  and 
(2)  those  who  took  the  Advanced  test.  In  the  first  group  there 
are  18  children  and  in  the  latter  group  there  are  11  children. 

I'he  averages  foi-  group  Xo.  I are  as  follows: 

(leueral  Reading  Arithmetic  Spelling 

I.  Q.  Achievement  Achie\  ement  Achievement  Achievement 
Oo  o.O  T).!  5.8  5.9 

The  averages  for  (irotqi  II  are  as  follows: 

(leneral  Reading  Arithmetic  Spelling 

I.  Q.  Achievement  Achievement  Achievement  Achievement 
108  8.1  7.4  9.0  7.9 

Their  average  Intelligence  Quotient  of  the  first  group  is  ap- 
j)i'Oximately  ten  points  below  that  of  the  second.  However,  it 
is  (juite  evident  by  comparison  that  (iroiqi  X'umber  I has  made 
more  satisfactory  progress  in  every  way.  It  must  also  be  noted 
that  included  in  Group  I are  four  children  of  very  limited  men- 
talit}’.  These  facts  indicate  that  when  blind  children  are  given 
more  and  better  reading  material  correctly  taught,  they  make 
splendid  progress  in  their  general  achievement  as  judged  by  pub- 
lic school  standards. 
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Conchif<ions 

1.  Intelligence  testing  in  a school  requires  study,  time,  thought 
and  enerofv.  It  is.  however,  well  worth  the  time  and  work.  Its 
nsefnlness  is  almost  unlimited. 

2.  The  Ilaves-liinet  and  the  Wechsler- Bellevue  te.sts  nseil  in 
the  South  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind  have  jiroved  very 
accurate  as  jndjred  hy  the  results. 

3.  The  vStanford  Achievement  Tests — both  Intermediate  and 
.Vdvanced  Forms — are  very  satisfactory  and  an  absolutely  neces- 
sary aid  in  checkiiur  the  child's  progress.  The  children  who 
took  them  e.xperienced  no  ditficnlty  either  with  the  form  or  the 
readinii.  I'he  time  limit  was  sntficient. 

4.  Accordinjr  to  all  checks,  the  i-esnlts  of  the  Stanford  Test 
are  a very  reliable  check  on  the  child's  ])ro^ress  and  his  educa- 
tional achievement. 

o.  In  this  study  the  children  who  have  had  an  ade(iuate  siij)- 
ply  of  l)i-aille  rcadin«r  material,  taught  according  to  up-to-date 
methods,  make  very  satisfactory  progress  as  judged  hy  public 
school  standards. 

0.  The  pupils  who  have  not  always  had  adeiinate  braille  read- 
ing material  fall  behind  jiuhlic  .school  ])uiiils  in  their  readinjr 
achievement. 

7.  Blind  children  with  low  l.(^.  who  are  mentally  slow,  can 
and  do  make  slow  hut  satisfactory  i)ro^ress  in  the  classroom  if 
the  material  is  ade(inate. 

8.  Blind  children  who  are  mentally  slow  should  he  {jiven  an 
ade(|uate  snpi)ly  of  ivadin^  material. 

'•>.  With  an  ade(|iiate  supply  of  reading;  material,  slow  children 
can  and  do  attain  a readin<r  achievement  whic'h  is  e(pial  to  and 
often  above  the  level  of  their  general  achievement. 

10.  By  usinir  the  pr(>sent  te.xts  in  luaille.  blind  children  can 
and  do  make  satisfactory  |)ro^ress  in  arithmetic  from  the  third 
throu<rh  the  seventh  ^rrade. 

11.  Modern  spellers  based  on  <iraded  word  lists  should  he 
printed  in  l)raille.  M’hen  they  are  used,  blind  children  achieve 
highly  satisfactory  pi'o^ress  in  spelling. 

12.  M’hen  blind  children  have  ade(|uate.  modern  texts  correctly 
tau<rht,  they  make  very  satisfactory  pro<rress  as  judged  by  pub- 
lic school  standards. 
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13.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  study  is  based  on  a small 
group  of  intermediate  children  in  the  South  Carolina  School  for 
the  Blind.  The  findings  are  not  final.  They  are,  however, 
actual  results  which  will  serve  as  a basis  for  future  work,  ex- 
periment, and  study. 


NEEDS 

During  Ih42-t3,  the  School  for  the  Deaf  ami  the  Blind  is  re- 
ceiving a maintenance  appropriation  of  $100,000.00.  Eor  the 
next  fiscal  year  we  are  requesting  $110,000.00.  The  additional 
$10,000.00  is  for  the  purpose  of  raising  all  salaries  and  wages  ten 
per  cent  and  to  take  care  of  the  increased  cost  of  operating  the 
school. 

The  raise  in  salaries  is  urgently  needed.  Members  of  my  staff 
are  finding  it  very  difficult  to  live  on  the  small  salaries  which 
they  are  making  and  I feel  that  it  is  only  right  and  proper  that 
they  should  receive  this  raise.  During  the  past  year  we  lost  a 
number  of  our  most  efficient  teachers  to  other  State  Schools  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  who  were  able  to  offer  these  teachers 
considerably  larger  salaries.  We  are  finding  it  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  secure  competent  teachers  at  our  low  salaries  to  replace 
those  who  leave  us. 

It  is  imperative  that  all  wages  be  raised.  Camp  Croft  joins 
the  school  property  and  otters  work  for  negroes  with  pay  in 
many  instances  double  the  wages  which  the  school  is  now  paying. 
Then,  too,  Spartanburg  is  overflowing  with  officers'  families  who 
are  offering  high  wages  with  short  hours.  We  have  already  lost 
a number  of  servants  who  have  been  with  us  for  a long  time  and 
we  fear  we  will  lose  most  of  the  remaining  ones  if  this  request  is 
not  granted. 

Eor  the  general  operation  of  the  school  we  badly  need  more 
money.  During  the  present  year  it  will  be  necessary  to  spend 
almost  nothing  on  repairs  and  equipment  in  order  to  have  suf- 
ficient funds  for  food  and  other  necessary  items.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  policy  .should  be  followed  as  it  is  necessary  that 
our  equipment  and  buildings  be  kept  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition. For  that  reason  we  are  requesting  increases  which  Avill 
enable  us  to  properly  take  care  of  the  deaf  and  blind  children 
of  the  State  and  to  keep  our  plant  in  good  repair. 

The  itemized  requests  according  to  budget  classifications  are 
as  follows: 


Salaries  r)!)-2.!»0 

Waires *.i.-2+().()0 

Special  Pa\ineiits  *2!>7.10 

(’((iitractual  Ser\  ices 8.4()r).0() 

Siip|)lies  o4,18r*.00 

l-'i-xed  (’hariies  and  C'ontrihutioiis Jl.870.00 

K<|uii)iiient  l.H7)().()0 


Total  8113.000.00 

1^‘ss  K.^tiniated  Keveiiiie  3.000. (M) 


'i'otal  Maintenance  8110.000.00 


In  conclusion,  I wisli  to  e.\i)ress  to  each  ineinher  of  the  Hoard 
of  ('oininissioners  iny  sincere  api)reciation  for  all  you  have  done 
for  the  school.  I also  wish  to  thank  e:ich  ineniher  of  niy  fine 
statl'  for  their  coo|)eration.  fine  .service,  and  real  interest  in  the 
deaf  and  blind  children  who  attend  the  school. 

Kespect fully  suhinitted, 

LAUKKXS  WALKEK. 

Superintendent. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
From  July  1,  1941  to  June  30,  1942 


Balance  Jnly  1,  1941 
Citizens  and  Southern  Bank 

^Maintenance  Account $4,000.00 

Special  Account  510.10 

Beneficiary  Account  447.54 


Total  $4,963.04 

Receipts 

Balance  July  1,  1941  $4,963.04 

Maintenance — State  Appropriation  101,224.69 

Remodeling  Colored  School  24,438.30 

Special  Account  846.97 

Board,  Etc 2,730.00 

Miscellaneous  543.22 


Total  $134,746.82 


Expenditures 


Maintenance  $104,497.91 

Remodeling  Colored  School  24,438.30 

Special  Account  - 851.09 

Beneficiary  Account  447.54 

Balance  June  30,  1942  4,511.98 


Total  $134,746.82 

Balance  June  30,  1942 
Citizens  and  Southern  Bank 

Maintenance  Account  $4,000.00 

Special  Account  511.98 

Beneficiary  Account  

Total  $4,511.98 


Statement  of  fiiml.s  in  closed  banks: 

First  National  Bank 

Special  Account  (Including  (ieneral  Account)  $Tlk2.iir) 

December  24,  — 10%  Dividend $79.22 

December  19.  19;i;i — 2()%Divideiul 158.40 

August  12.  19;b5 — l7%Divideml 184.08 

April  19.  1988 — 15%  Dividend  118.84 

June  8.  1941 — 5%  Dividend  89.01 

.Vpril  24,  1942 — 7%  Dividend  85.74  $580.54 


Balance  $205.71 

Central  National  Bank 

-Maintenance  Account  $2.20 

De(“embei‘  28,  1988 — 80%Dividend $0.00 

-March  25,  1985 — 25%  Dividerid  0.55 

June  5,  1980 — 15% Dividend  0.88 

May  14,  1987—10%  Dividend  0.22 

-May  8.  1!>89 — 10%  Dividend  0.22 

Jnly  8.  1941 — 5%  Dividend  0.11 

April  24,  1942  0.15  $2.24 


Paid  above  amount  due  $.04 

Special  Account  $180.20 

December  28.  1988 — 80%  Dividend $40.88 

March  25,  1985 — 25%  Dividend  84.00 

finne  5.  1!)80 — 15%  Dividend  20.44 

-May  14.  1987— 10%Dividend  18.08 

-May  8,  1989—10%  Dividend  18.08 

duly  8,  1941 — 5%  Dividend  0.81 

-Vpril  24,  1942 — 7.88%  Dividend  10.05  $189.50 


Paid  above  amount  due 


$8.24 
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ENROLLMENT 

White  Girin 

Deaf  70 

Blind  20 

White  Boys 

Deaf  09 

Blind  48 

Total  (White)  207 

Colored  Girls 

Deaf  19 

Blind  11 

Colored  Boys 

Deaf  24 

Blind  ’ 2(5 

Total  (Colored)  80 

GRAND  TOTAL  287 

Summary 

Girls  120 

Boys  167 

Total  287 
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WHITE  BLIND  CHILDREN 


Lois  Bolton  Orangeburg 

Max  Bonner  Spartanburg 

Edna  Bonnett  Orangeburg 

Joe  Byrd  Lancaster 

Mayola  Camp  Cherokee 

Harold  Campbell  Abbeville 

Don  Capps  Marion 

Walter  Chestnut  Horr}-^ 

Louise  Childress  Spartanburg 

T.  D.  Christopher  Greenville 

Pearl  Cox  Oconee 

Frances  Crawford  Spartanburg 

Fred  Crawford  Spartanburg 

Elizabeth  Davey  Charleston 

Jacob  Dickert  Newberry 

Robert  Edens  Anderson 

Marion  Erwin  Abbeville 

Frances  Gallman  Richland 

Graj'sou  Gallman  Spartanburg 

John  Ginn  Orangeburg 

Rachel  Golden  Greenwood 

Joseph  (Goodman  Marlboro 

Harry  Lee  Goodwin  Greenville 

Hilda  Graham  Horry 

Rudolph  Hayes  Dillon 

Ray  Holcomb  Union 

Jack  Hutchmacber  Charleston 

Thomas  Ingle  Greenville 

Joe  Ingram  Chesterfield 

Grover  Jones  Spartanburg 

Paul  Jones  Greenville 

Carolyn  Low  Charleston 

P'rontis  Lown  Lexington 

Clyde  Moore  Spartanburg 


WHITE  DEAF 


Jason  Ammons  

Sarah  Anderson  

Bettv  Bartlett  

Henrietta  Bass  

Joe  T.  Bass  

James  Bates  

Darlington 

Spartanburg 

Spartanburg 

Chester 

Chester 

Anderson 

Edward  Beard  

York 

Doris  Bennett  

Chester 

Gwendolvn  Berrv  - 

Spartanburg 

Robert  Berry  

Orangeburg 

Alvin  Black  

Pickens 

Coleman  Moore  

Hoover  Noonan  

Archie  Nunnery  .... 

Robert  Oglesbv  

Mvrle  Park  

Rubv  Pittman  

Hevward  Platt  

William  Potter  

Jack  Revnolds  

Ralph  Revnolds  

Eloise  Roberts  

Brooks  Sanders  

lames  Sims  

Spartanburg 

Jasper 

Sumter 

Spartanburg 

Spartanburg 

Cherokee 

Charleston 

Marlboro 

Spartanburg 

Spartanburg 

Kershaw 

Orangeburg 

Lancaster 

Timmie  Smith  

-\nderson 

Oswald  Smith  

Marion 

Robert  Stepp  

Cherokee 

Clvde  Stevens  

Horrv 

Coker  Stogner  

Chesterfield 

Kitty  Stogner  

Chesterfield 

Penrose  Stogner  

Chesterfield 

Ravmond  Sturkie  .... 

Richland 

Weslev  Sturkie  

Richland 

Mavficld  Taylor  

.Anderson 

Willie  Tedder  

Lee 

Jimmie  Sue  Terrv  ... 

Spartanburg 

DeP'oix  Tramel  

Spartanburg 

Marshall  Tucker  .... 

Dorchester 

Monroe  Tucker  

Barnwell 

Weslev  Waites  

Spartanburg 

Ruth  Weeks  

Darlington 

Avis  Wilson  

Spartanburg 

Bobbv  Wortman  

Spartanburg 

Mildred  You  

Newberrv 

Violet  Zorn  

Barnwell 

CHILDREN 

Hashell  Blanton  

Cherokee 

Lyle  Blanton  

Cherokee 

Francis  Brant  

.Allendale 

Helen  Brant  

Sumter 

Calvin  Brown  

Anderson 

Evelyn  Brown  

Marion 

Louise  Brown  

Marion 

Harland  Bryant  

Spartanburg 

Charles  Carter  

Orangeburg 

Marvin  Carter  

Orangeburg 

Laurine  Carver  

Edgefield 
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WHITE  DEAF  CHILDREN— Continued 


Jack  Cely  

Pickens 

Constance  Hollomon  ... 

...Charleston 

Forrest  Clements  

Anderson 

Lessie  Hopkins  

Greenville 

Narvus  Jean  Clubb  ... 

.Spartanburg 

Dorothy  Hyman  

Dillon 

Charles  Cobb  

Oconee 

Louise  Hyman  

Dillon 

Patsy  Cobb  

Oconee 

Tupper  Inabinett  

...Charleston 

Peggy  Cook  

Oconee 

Dan  Jacques  

...Charleston 

Louise  Coughman  

Sumter 

Franklin  Jacques  

...Charleston 

Clyde  Coulter  

Sumter 

Eloise  Jones  

Marlboro 

Rufus  Cox  

Dillon 

Betty  Jean  Kelley  

...Darlington 

Leonard  Crawford  .... 

Kershaw 

Margie  Kelly  

Anderson 

-\nnie  Crider  

Calhoun 

Charles  Kendrick  

Greenville 

Durell  Culpepper  

Anderson 

Thomas  Kinard  

Newberry 

Barbara  Daniel  

.Spartanburg 

Louise  King  

Newberry 

Helen  Deaton  

..Spartanburg 

Hazel  Land  

Greenville 

Wilnier  Dowd  

Lexington 

Carl  Lee 

Chesterfield 

Marvin  Dukes  

..Orangeburg 

Lloyd  Ligon  

Chester 

Maxine  Elvington  

Dillon 

Thomas  Ligon  

Chester 

Gordon  Ethridge  

..Orangeburg 

Ethel  Looney  

Anderson 

Ray  Evans  

Clarendon 

Joe  Looney  

Anderson 

lean  Flemister  

Aiken 

Craig  Maddox  

..Greenwood 

Ella  Flovd  

Marion 

Iona  Alashburn  

Anderson 

Jo  Ann  Foster  

Greenville 

J.  B.  Miller  

Dillon 

Larrv  Earl  Fowler  

Horrv 

Bobbv  Mincey 

Fairfield 

Oscar  Freeman  

York 

David  Mitchum  

Richland 

\'^ictor  Galloway  

Marlboro 

Edward  Montgomery 

York 

Alfred  Garick  

..Orangeburg 

Nellie  Montgomery  .... 

York 

John  Gary  

Abbeville 

Marv  Mooneyham  

Richland 

Delores  Gaston  

Florence 

Betty  Ann  McCue  

....Charleston 

Everette  Gaston  

Florence 

Irene  McCurry  

Cherokee 

James  Geddings  

Sumter 

Carrie  McDonald  

..Chesterfield 

Albert  Gibson  

York 

Marion  Painter  

Greenville 

Captola  Golden  

Greenville 

DeVeaux  Parker  

Florence 

Juanita  Gooding  

Hampton 

Winnie  Ruth  Parker  ... 

Florence 

Franklin  Grainger  

Horry 

John  Vernon  Poole  

Aiken 

Judeth  Grant  

Richland 

Janette  Powell  

Florence 

Jesse  Green  

Marion 

Luvenia  Powell  

Florence 

Frances  Griffin  

Sumter 

Edwin  Price  

Greenville 

Mancv  Jane  Gunter  

Lexington 

Leslie  Rains  

Spartanburg 

John  Hackett  

Charleston 

John  Rains  

Spartanburg 

Mildred  Hair  

Sumter 

Hubert  Rhinehart  

•Spartanburg 

Ethel  Haselden  

Lexington 

Dorothy  Riddle  

Laurens 

Helen  Heath  

Aiken 

David  Risher  

Marlboro 

Annie  Louise  Herring 

....Darlington 

George  Nelson  Rogers 

Dillon 

Calvin  Hill  

Newberry 

Carlisle  Saunders  

....Charleston 

Grace  Hilton  

Charleston 

Rodney  Saunders  

....Charleston 

Janice  Hilton  

Charleston 

Helen  Schumpert  

....Lexington 

Lee  Ann  Hixson  

..Spartanburg 

Louise  Scruggs  

Cherokee 

June  Holliday  

Pickens 

Pauline  Sharpe  

....Lexington 

WHITE  DEAF  CHILDREN— Continued 


Frank  Shealy  Richland 

O.  \V.  Shirley  Spartanburg 

Richard  Sides  Richland 

Laurence  Sloan  Greenwood 

J.  B.  Smith  Pickens 

Ruth  Smith  Greenville 

Walter  B.  Smith  Pickens 

Bobbie  Sue  Spoon  Greenville 

Elliott  Sprouse  Oconee 

Bobbie  Ann  Stegall  Pickens 

Evelyn  Taylor  Laurens 


Sadie  Taylor  Laurens 

Orie  Lee  Terry  Edgefield 

Xeta  l^elle  Trotter  Greenville 

Otis  \'arn  Orangeburg 

Rufus  West  Spartanburg 

Maryetta  Wiggins  Laurens 

John  Wilkie  Clarendon 

Richard  Williams  Florence 

Elizabeth  Wimberly  ..  .Orangeburg 

Xettie  Lee  York  Spartanburg 


COLORED  BLIND  CHILDREN 


Flovd  Anderson  

Robert  Goodman  

.Aiken 

Robert  Anderson  

.Aiken 

Frank  Green  

Charleston 

Elina  Baker  

Sumter 

Eugene  Gripper  

Fairfield 

Nfell  Bell  

.Anderson 

Cleavous  Holmon  ... 

Newherrv 

Isaiah  Bess  

Calhoun 

Marion  Howard  

Charleston 

Jessie  Mae  Boone  

Lee 

Louise  Middleton  .... 

Charleston 

Zilliman  Bradlej',  Jr. 

Lee 

Senior  Mumford  

Darlington 

James  Brown  

Charleston 

Haskell  Murray  

Dorchester 

Vern  Cave  

Barnwell 

Robert  McDowell  ... 

Kershaw 

Sam  Cunningham  

Fairfield 

Samuel  Pugh  

Richland 

.■\nnie  Laurie  Ellis  

...Orangeburg 

Pearl  .Anna  Rowe  

Dorchester 

lames  h leming  

Ooris  Ford  

Lee 

Dillon 

James  Thomas  

Florence 

Howard  Ford  

Dillon 

h'rank  rimmons  

Charleston 

Samuel  Fov  

Charleston 

Leon  Williams  

Dorchester 

Marv  Frasier  

Charleston 

Lucille  Williams  

A'ork 

Rufus  Gibbs,  Jr 

Charleston 

Wash  Williams  

Charleston 

Frank  Glover  

Charleston 

Janie  Woods  

York 

Charles  Goodman  

.Aiken 

Lucius  Woods  

York 

COLORED  DEAF  CHILDREN 

lesse  .'\ddison  

Lee 

Butler  Colclough  

Sumter 

Robert  .Mien,  Jr 

Charleston 

Marriner  Davis  

Lexington 

David  .Anderson  

...McCormick 

Tuanita  Dixon  

Marion 

Sherman  .Anderson  

.McCormick 

Odell  Dunlap  

Greenwood 

Robert  Bosaman  

Pickens 

Sarah  Evans  

Fairfield 

I.addie  Bradley  

Lee 

Willie  Leroy  Green  .. 

Richland 

Eugene  Brown  

Lancaster 

Evelvn  Hamilton  

Florence 

John  Bernard  Brown, 

Jr. 

Lerov  Hickman  

Lee 

Charleston 

Gladvs  Isaac  

Sumter 

.Mildred  Brown  

York 

•Andrew  Jenkins  

...Spartanburg 

•Mary  Burns  

Fairfield 

Paul  Johnson  

Calhoun 

Ernest  Cahhagestalk  . 

Sumter 

Olivia  Law  

Darlington 
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COLORED  DEAF  CHILDREN— Continued 


Isaiah  Logan  Charleston 

Sarah  Miles  York 

Johanna  Milford  Charleston 

Mamie  McCord  Anderson 

Coal  AIcFarland  Chesterfield 

Annie  Ruth  McGowen  Anderson 

Frozenia  Pearson  Spartanburg 

Cathaline  Richardson  Sumter 

Edna  Richburg  Clarendon 

Ogretta  Roberts  Allendale 


John  Suber  Laurens 

Charles  Susewell  Greenwood 

Mabel  Walker  Georgetown 

Samuel  White  Charleston 

Charles  Williams  Darlington 

Doroth}^  Williams  Florence 

Mary  Virginia  Williams  ....Richland 

Joseph  Williams  Allendale 

John  Henry  Wright  Kershaw 

Arthur  Yarborough  Darlington 


